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CHIEF JUSTICE TILGHMAN.—( Continued.) 


But the character of his mind as it shines forth in 
his judgments, is a subject of much livelier interest. 

The first great property which they disclose, is 
his veneration of the law, and above all, of the 
fundamental Common Law. There is not a line 
from his pen, that trifles with the sacred deposit 
in his hands, by claiming to fashion it according to 
a private opinion of what it ought to be. Judicial 
legislation he abhorred, I should rather say, dread- 
ed, as an implication of his conscience. His first in- 
quiry in every case was of the oracles of the law for 
their response; and when he obtained it, notwith- 
standing his clear perception of the justice of the 
cause, and his intense desire to reach it, if it was 
not the justice of the law, he dared not to adminis- 
ter it. He acted upon the sentiment of Lord Ba- 
con, that it is the foulest injustice to remove land- 
marks, and that to corrupt the law, is to poison 
the very fountain of justice. With a consciousness 
that to the errors of the science there are some li- 
mits, but none to the evils of a licentious invasion 
of it, he left it to our annual legislatures to correct 
such defects in the system, as time either created 
or exposed: and better foundation in the law can 
no man lay. 

Those who study his opinions, while they may 
remark that he was unusually sparing of references 
to authority, will find that it was the result of se- 
lection and not of penury. He was not, however, 
what is sometimes termed a great case-lawyer.— 
His memory did not appear to be tenacious of in- 
sulated decisions; nor is it usual for men of philoso- 
phical minds, who arrange the learning of their 
profession by the aid of general principles, to be 
distinguished by their recollection of particular facts. 
With the leading cases under every head, those 
which may be called the light-houses of the law, he 
was familiar, and knew their bearings upon every 
passage into this deeply indented territory; but for 
the minor points, the soundings that are marked so 
profusely upon modern charts of the law, he trust- 
ed too much to the length and employment of his 
own line, to oppress his memory with them. It 
was not his practice to bring into his judgments, 
an historical account of the legal doctrine on which 
they turned, nor to illustrate them by frequent re- 
ferences to other codes, to which, nevertheless, he 
was perfectly competent by the variety as well as 
by the extent of Ris studies. His preference was 
rather to deduce the sentence he was about to 
pronounce, as a logi¢al consequence from some 
proposition of law which he had previously stated 
and settled with great brevity. No judge was ever 
more free both in mind and style from every thing 
like technicality. He never assigned a technical 
reason for any thing, if another were at command, 
or if not, without sustaining the artificial reason by 
an explanation of its grounds, At the same time 
his knowledge embraced all the refinements of the 
law, and he took an obvious satisfaction in show- 
ing their connexion with substantial justice. 

His judgments are further distinguished by per- 
spicuity, precision and singleness. 





No careful reader was ever at a loss for the mean- 
ing of the Chief Justice, and his whole meaning. 
His language is transparent; you see through it, in- 
stantly, the purpose of the writer. There is no in- 
volution, no parenthesis, no complication. Every 
thing is direct, natural, and explicit. His style 
without being dry, and possessing upon proper oc- 
casions such embellishments even, as a severe and 
critical taste would permit, is made up, in general, 
of terms and phrases so entirely ascertained in 
their meaning, as to defy the extraction of a dou- 
ble sense,—an excellence of the very first order in 
judicial compositions. This precision, was the re- 
sult of an accurate adjustment of the argument be- 
fore he committed it to paper. His opinions, such 
as they appear in the earliest reports of them, and 
I presume the same of the whole, were published 
from the first draught, in which it was rare to find 
either erasure or interlineation; and I recollect no 
instance in which he was asked by counsel, or in- 
duced by his own review, to give an explanation 
of them. 

* . . * . 

All his opinions, are, moreover, remarkable for 
their admirable common sense, and their adapta- 
tion to the common understanding. There is no 
reaching after what is recondite, or abstruse—no af- 
fectation of science. The language of the law, as 
he uses it, is vernacular, and his arguments are the 
most simple that the case will bear. They are not 
an intricate web, in which filaments separately 
weak obtain strength by their union, but a chain, 
whose firmness arises from the solidity of its links, 
and not from the artifice of their connexion. 

But that quality which exalts his judgments the 
most in the estimation of the public, is the ardent 
love of justice which runs through them all. His 
appetite for it was keen and constant; and nothing 
could rouse his kind and courteous temper into re- 
sentment, more than a deliberate effort to entan- 
gle justice in the meshes of chicane. The law was 
his master; he yielded implicit obedience to its 
behests. Justice was the object of his affections; 
he defended her with the devotion of a lover. It 
is the high praise of his administration, and of the 
profession too, that the occasions were rare in 
which his efforts did not bring them into harmo- 
nious co-operation. 

Is it not worthy ‘of remark, that judgments such 
as these, which enjoyed universal respect, were 
nevertheless, free from every thing like pretension? 
Chief Justice Tilghman could have done as much 
with this Bar, by the force of his authority, as any 
Judge that ever sat in his seat. His investigations 
were known to be so faithful, his reasonings so 
just, and his convictions so impartial, that there 
would have been a ready acceptance of his conclu- 
sions, without a knowledge of the steps which led 
to them. He asked however, for submission to no 
authority, so rarely as to his own. You may search 
his opinions in vain, for any thing like personal as- 
sertion. He never threw the weight of his office 
into the scale, which the weight of his argument 
did not turn. He spoke and wrote as the minister 
of reason, claiming obedience to Aer, and selecting 
with scrupulous modesty such language, as while it 
sustained the dignity of his office, kept down from 
the relief, in which he might well have appeared, 
the individual who filled it. Look over the judg- 
ments of more than twenty years, many of them 
rendered by this excellent magistrate after his title 
to unlimited deference was established by a right 
more divine than that of Kings,—there is not to be 
found one arrogant, one supercilious expression, 


turned against the opinions of other judges, one 
vain glorious regard toward himself. He does not 
write as if it occurred to him, that his writings 
would be examined to fix his measure, when com- 
pared with the standard of great men, but as if 
their exclusive use was to assist in fixing a stand- 
ard of the law. 
. . a . 

His own exemption from moral infirmity, might 
be supposed to have made him severe in his reck- 
onings with the guilty; but it is the quality of 
minds as pure as his, to look with compassion upon 
those who have fallen from virtue. He could not 
but pronounce the sentence of the law upon such 
as were condemned to hear it; but the calmness, 
the dignity, the impartiality, with which he order- 
ed their trials, the deep attention which he gave 
to such as involved life, and the touching manner 
of his last office to the convicted, demonstrated his 
sense of the peculiar responsibility, which belong- 
ed to this part.of his functions. In civil controver- 
sies, such excepted, as by some feature of injustice 
demanded a notice of the parties, he reduced the 
issue pretty much to an abstract form, and solved 
it as if it had been an Algebraic problem. But in 
criminal cases, there was a constant reference to 
the wretched persons whose fate was suspended 
before him; and in the very celerity with which he 
endeavoured to dispose of the accusation, he evin- 
ced his sympathy, It was his invariable effort, 
without regard to his own health, to finish a capi- 
tal case at one sitting, if any portion of the night 
would suffice for the object; and one of his declar- 
ed motives was to terminate, as soon as_ possible, 
that harrowing solicitude, worse even than the 
worst certainty, which a protracted trial brings to 
the unhappy prisoner. He never pronounced the 
sentence of death without severe pain; in the first 
instance it was the occasion of anguish. In this, as 
in many other points, he bore a strong resemblance 
to Sir Matthew Hale. His awful reverence of the 
great Judge of all mankind, and the humility with 
which he habitually walked in that presence, made 
him uplift the sword of justice, as if it scarcely be- 
longed to man, himself a suppliant, to let it fall 
on the neck of his fellow man. 

. . . . . 

Upon the whole, his character asa Judge, was a 
combination of some of the finest elements that 
have been united in that office. Among those 
which may be regarded as primary or fundamental, 
were a reverential love of the Common Law, and 
a fervent zeal for justice, as the end and intended 
fruit of all law. The former was enlightened by 
laborious study in early life, the latter was purified, 
like the constitution of his whole mind, by a cease- 
less endeavour to ascertain the truth. In the ser 
vice of these exalted affections, he never faltered. 
His effort in every cause was to satisfy them both; 
and by attention to the researches of others, pa- 
tient inquiry for himself, and a judgment singular- 
lv free from disturbance of every kind, he rarely 
failed to attain his object. Other judges may have 
had more learning at immediate command,—none 
have had their learning under better discipline, or 
in a condition more effective for the duty on which 
it was employed. His mind did not flow through 
his opinions ina stream of exuberant richness, but its 
current was transparently clear, and its depth was 
never less than the subject required, however pro- 
found. He was moreover equal to all the exigen- 
cies of his office, and many of them were great, 
without any such exertion as appeared to disturb 
the harmony, or even the repose, of his faculties; 
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34 THE FRIEND. 
EE 
and he has finally laid down his great charge, with | intervals of office, for the literature of his own lan-|and success of a son, born to any liberal 
meee of being —— an Sp mre pre- fuse aren he Pe ees Set, ~ station in this great and free country, would 
ceded him in it, and of leaving his countrymen |for which he possessed the keenest relish; and it is . i hice . : 
without the expectation or the desire of seeing |to these two sources that he owed the purity of oo all = . ‘ager 9 a 
him surpassed by those who shall follow him. his style, where nothing coarse or vulgar ever ap-|'Y Have resorte to t >. Reveee. Sees 8 
The judicial faculties and virtues which I have | peared, and which, without being affected or,ela-| Mant Ww hat youthful spirit animated by any 
thus endeavoured to sketch, could never have been | borate, was remarkable for the absence of all words/ desire of future excellence, and looking for 
the companions of disorder in the mind, the affec-|0f questionable authority, ; the gratification of that desire, in the pur- 
tions, or the life of the individual. My Lord Coke ; 4" wena ge ry: of eee order. It} cuits of honourable ambition. or in the con- 
has made to the aspiring student of the Law, this}"as been said, that the panegyrists of great men) ee < ow . 
striking appeal, too flattering perhaps, except |can rarely direct the eye with safety to their early ato r wpe oy os °, and useful 
while the venerable portrait of the late Chief Jus- | Years, for fear of lighting upon the traces of some | le, woulc not embrace W ith transport, any 
tice is still before us: “ Cast thine eye upon the|!tregular passion. But to the subject of this dis-| opportunity of listening on such a subject to 
sages of the law that have been before thee, and | Course, may with justice be applied, the praise of) the lessons of Lord Chatham? ‘They are here 
never shalt thou find any one that hath excelled in _ apa 89 D Apne a he was aie before him. Not delivered with the autho- 
»k ledge of these laws ‘ rawn fr cnown to take a single step out-of tie narrow path). . 
the knowledge of these laws, but hath drawn from | ¥t ¢ ~ 8 P ou vdhagetbener P ‘o.| rity of a preceptor, or a parent, but tem- 
that divine knowledge, gravity, and integrity.” He | of wisdom, and that although it was sometimes re i byt fecti | ieee frentin 
pronounces this knowledge to be irreconcileable | marked he had been young, it was for the purpose] Perea by the alfection of a friend towarcs 4 
with a loose and lawless lifé, and gives the result |not of palliating a defect, but of doing greater ho-| disposition and character well entitled to 
such regard. ”? 





























































of his large experience, that he had never seen any {Nour .to his virtues. Of his early life, few of his co- 
man of excellent judgment in the Common Law of | temporaries remain to speak; but those few attest, 
England, “ but was withal, being taught by such what the harmony of his whole character in later 
a master, honest, faithful, and virtuous.”’ The Chief | years would infer, that his youth gave presage by 
Justice was not only thoroughly taught by this|!ts sobriety and exemplary rectitude, of all that we 
master, but he came into the school accomplished | Witnessed and admired in the maturity of his cha- 
in elegant learning; and long before he left it, |"acter. It is great praise to say of so excellent a 
there was associated the training of another school, Judge, that there was no contrariety between his 
worthier far than the Common Law, of the exalted |Judgments and his life,—that there wasa perfect con- 
eulogy of Sir Edward Coke. sent between his public and his private manners, 
His early education, it has been remarked, was}—that he was an engaging example of all he 
excellent. He was an accomplished Latin scholar, taught,—and that no reproach which, in his multi- 
but to his own regret, had suffered his Greek to farious employment, he was compeliéd to utter 
fall away by desuetude, he literature of the for- |98#inst all the forms of injustice, public and pri- 
mer language, he kept constantly fresh in his|V#%» social and domestic,—against all violations 
mind. His memory was stored with beautiful La-|°f !aw, from crime down to those irregularities at 
tin, which he has been heard to repéat as it were which, from general infirmity, there — general 
to himself, when the occasion recalled it, and his |COM™Vvance,—in no instance, did the sting of his 
modesty did not care to pronounce it aloud. On|'ePreach wound his own bosom. Yet it was in his 
all his Circuits and journeys into the districts of the | !fe only, and not in his pretensions, that you dis- 
Supreme Court, his companions were the Binte, a]C¢*ned this his fortunate superiority to others. In 
Latin author, and some recent treatise of distinc- his private walks he was the most unpretending of 
tion in the law. Upon the last that he ever made, |™C™, He bore constantly about him those charac- 
he refreshed his recollections of the Pharsalia, 1t|*¢"stics of true greatness, simplicity and modesty. : ee 
is perhaps no idle fancy to suppose that he may Shall 1 add, that the memory of all his acquaintance} ence to a yoke of base and servile prejudices, 
have then read, with almost a personal application, | ™Y be challenged to repeat froin his most unre- vainly taken up and obstinately retained. ‘This 
the prophetic appeal of the Spectre to the race of strained conversation, one word or allusion, that] will never be your danger; but 1 thought it not 
Pompey: might not have fallen with propriety upon the ear| amiss to offer these reflections to your thoughts. 
. of the most fastidious delicacy. As to your manner of behaving towards these un- 
(To be continued.) happy young gentlemen you describe, let it be 
manly and easy; decline their parties with civility; 
retort their raillery with raillery, always temper- 
ed with good breeding: if they banter your regu- 
es Tae . as larity, order, decency, and love of study, banter 
We recommend to the particular attention|;) return their neglect of them; and venture to 
of our young readers, the following extract] own frankly, that you came to Cambridge to learn 
from the letters of this great statesman, to| what you can, not to follow what they are pleased 
his nephew, Lord Camelford. ‘The corre-|to call pleasure. In short, let your external beha- 
spondence from which it is taken, and of|¥ieur to them be as full of politeness and ease as 
which it is one of the finest passages—* ex- |) °C" are eeenen SS ik Stee ae poy, 
iene ke ; Cee of. . mixed with contempt. I come now to the part of 
hibits”? to use the words of Lord Greny ille, | the advice I have to offer to you, which most near- 
“a great orator, statesman and patriot, in one] ly concerns your welfare, and upon which every 
of the most interesting relations of private | good and honourable purpose of your life will as- 
society. not, as in the cabinet or the se-|svedly turn; I mean the keeping up in your heart 
nate, enforcing by a vigorous and command-|the tue sentiments of religion, If you are not 
: , a 8 : i . |right towards God, you can never be so towards 
ing eloquence, those councils to which his} man: the noblest sentiment of the human breast is 
country owed her pre-eminence and glorys|here brought tothe test. Is gratitude in the nun- 
but implanting with parental kindness into vo oe If it be, the highest a 
; = oe ; : he mint a ine sy seeds of | factor demands the warmest returns of gratitude, 
and his money to every plan for increasing this spe- oe ee ae eee ee cas ~% love, and praise: Ingratum qui dizer, omnia 
a grate but it cannot "be asserted nal Neher ohare : Ah ac ” Pp oo — = | dixit. If a man wants this virtue where there are 
him, that he recommended it in any of its branches, |maturity in the character of a most acCOM-J infinite obligations to excite and quicken it, he 
4s an instrument for unfolding the faculties of | plished man: directing him to the acquisi-| will be likely to want all others towards his fellow: 
—— — segerdes théae ae anes for |tion of knowledge, as the best instrument!creatures, whose utmost gifts are poor compared 
ic For the ertsh wink aERaeMan ahs telcload of action; teaching him by the cultivation of| a eee Friend. ‘idinemontaoae on 
young men to liberal pursuits, and to the learned "5 seer ree = strengthen and establish - in the days of thy youth, is big with the deepes 
professi ns, his opinion was anchored upon the sys his heart those er ae moral rectitude wisdom: The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
tem, by which he had been reared himself,—the which were congentia to it; and, above all, wisdom; and, an upright heart, that is understand: 
system of the American Colleges. exhorting him to regulate the whole conduct | ing. ‘This is eternally true, whether the wits and 
While the Chief Justice cc ntinued his intercourse of his life by the predominant influence of|rakes of Cambridge allow it or not: nay, T mus 
with the learned ancients, he found leisure in the cratitude, and obedience to God, as the add of this religious wisdom, Her ways are way 
only sure groundwork of every human of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace, what: 
: © ever your young gentlemen of pleasure think of 3 


‘* Pythagoras enjoined his scholars an absolute 
silence for a long noviciate. I am far from approv- 
ing such a taciturnity: but I highly recommend the 
end and intent of Pythagoras’s injunction; which 
is to dedicate the first parts of life more to hear 
and learn, in order to collect materials, out of 
which to form opinions founded on proper lights, 
and well examined sound principles, than to be 
presuming, prompt, and flippant in hazarding 
one’s own slight crude notions of things; and 
thereby exposing the nakedness and emptiness of 
the mind, like a house opened to company before 
it is fitted either with necessaries, or any ornaments 
for their reception and entertainment. And not 
only will this disgrace follow from such temerity 
and presumption, but a more serious danger is 
sure to ensue, that is, the embracing errors for 
truths, prejudices for principles; and when that is 
once done, (no matter how vainly and weakly,) 
the adhering perhaps to false and dangerous no- 
tions, only because one has declared for them, and 
submitting, for life, the understanding and consci- 





veniet que misceat omnes 
Hora duces. Properate mori————* 

Such a name and such an example, are of great 
efficacy in the inquiry concerning the fittest basis 
‘t liberal education. All the faculties of his mind 
were thoroughly developed,—he accumulated 
large stores of knowledge,—he brought them into 
daily use,—lhe reasoned accurately,—he conversed 
elegantly,—his taste was refined,—the pleasures 
which it brought to him were pure,—his imagina- 

n was replete with the beautiful forms of ancient 
poectry,—he was adequate to the functions of one 
of the most exalted ofices,—he knew little of the 
iatural sciences,—and his education was such as 
has been described. It would be unjust to him, 
however, to say that he undervalued knowledge of 
any kind, and least of all that knowledge which is 
opening every day to the world, and to this part 
if the world especially, new sources of wealth, and 
1ew proois of the wisdom and beneficence of Dei- 
ty. On the contrary, with that diffusive liberality, 





LORD CHATHAM. 


for which he was conspicuous, he gave his counsel 





‘ 








* The hour draws near when all alike must yield, 


And death shall mix the fame of every field. du ty!” p : frolic and a bottle, a tainted health and battered 
Haste then—ke, towe’s Pharsalia. ‘** What parent, anxious for the character| constitution, Hold fast therefore by this sheet 
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anchor of happiness, Religion; you will often want 
it in the times of most danger; the storms and 
tempests of life. Cherish true religion as preci- 
ously as you will fly with abhorrence and contempt 
superstition and enthusiasm. ‘The first is the per- 
fection and glory of the human nature; the two 
last the depravation and disgrace of it. Remem- 
ber the essence of religion is, a heart void of of- 
fence towards God and man; not subtle specula- 
tive opinions, but an active vital principle of 
faith.” 
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The intimate connexion between a healthy |' 
state of the brain, and the power of the 
mind over the body, was probably one of 
the earliest established facts in the history of 
man. Ina late French journal, an account 
is given of a person who was otherwise in 
perfect health, but who had lost his com- 
mand of language. If you said tambour, 
(drum) and asked him to repeat it, he said, 
fromage (cheese,) but wrote it very well 
when asked so todo. He could copy very 
exactly, = medicale, but could not read 
it after he had copied it; he would say, 
fequicale, fenicale, fecorale, and when fequi- 
cale was written for him, he called it jardait. 
Various objects being presented to him, he 
designated them in general, with correct- 
ness, but if he happened to make one mis- 
take, he would go on and call a pen a cloth, 
a spitting-box a pen, a hand a cup, a string 
ahand, &c. 

This curious account reminds us of a very 
touching narrative of a loss of power some- 
what similar, although the mind and body 
do not appear to have been so completely 
disjointed, as in the above instance. It is 
contained in Hennen’s Military Surgery, and 
is as follows. 


Captain B » a particular friend of mine, was 
wounded by a musket ball in the head at Waterloo, 
on the 18th June. On.the 19th, he was brought 
into the city of Brussels, in charge of a medical 
officer, who gave me a most melancholy account 
of his case. On approaching the wagon in which 
he was conveyed, I was insensibly attracted to that 
part of it where he was stretched, by a low pro- 
tracted moan, as of a person in extreme pain, but 
very weak, On calling him by name, he sat up, 
caught me by the hand, which he kissed most fer- 
vently, pointed to his head, and then to the site of 
another wound, which he had received at the 
storming of Badajos, from the effects of which, I 
had the good fortune to relievewhim. He then 
burst into tears, but without having the power of 
uttering a distinct word. His countenance was pale 
and ghastly, and his mouth somewhat distorted; 
his eye languid and suffused with blood; his skin 
dry, but cool; his pulse about 90, soft and com- 
pressible. As 1 found that he had been bled on 
the field, I contented myself with providing him 
with a billet, and giving him in charge of his me- 
dical attendant. The wounded being now pour- 
ing in by hundreds, I was unable to see him be- 
fore the 21st; his case, however,, was reported to 
me daily. Much coagulated blood, and some par- 
ticles of sand, on which he had fallen, together 
with a thin scale of lead, obviously a bit of a split 
musket ball, had been removed” On my visit, | 
found his countenance pale, expressive of great 
pain, referable more to mental, than corporeal 
suffering; mouth still distorted; eye sunk, but its 
pupil dilatable; the power of articulating any dis- 
tinct sound lost, but the desire obviously strong. 
A bullet and a large piece of the skull bone were 
extracted from the wound,—and, when I next saw 
him, his whole appearance indicated the most ex- 
treme danger. He lay coiled up, in the bottom of 
his bed; the right arm stretched out, and occa- 
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sionally convulsed; no exertion could get a sight | have been used by the Hebrews themselves, until 
of his eyes or his tongue; the mouth was more dis-| after the Babylonish cuptivity, when we find the 
torted than usual; the skin was nearly as on the! prophet Zechariah applying it to his country. But 
day of the operation, except that the partial/ though the whole land of Israel, was regarded as 
sweating over the hepatic region was increased in| holy, yet the Jews imagined particular parts to be 
profuseness, and he seemed to wince more on| vested with more than ordinary sanctity, according 


pressure at that part; indeed, all the sympathies) to their respective situations. Thus the parts si 
seemed to be entirely merged in those connecting/ tuated beyond Jordan, were considered to be les 
the brain and liver. The stomach participated re-| holy than those on this side: walled towns were 
markably little, for he had scarcely any vomiting.| supposed to be more clean and holy than othet 


‘ 


His pulse alone gave me some hopes; it was nearly! places, because no lepers were admissible into 


vatural. On addressing him, he made an effort to| them, and the dead were not allowed to be buried 


s = . * } - . 
rouse himself, but almost immediately relapsed| there. Even the very dust of the land of Israel 


nto his former stupor. I directed a strict watch| was reputed to possess such a peculiar degree of 


to be kept over him; and as_my duties called me} sanctity, that when the Jews returned from any 
again to that part of the city where he lodged, 1} heathen country, they stopped at its borders, and 


visited him about midnight. He made an attempt | wiped the dust of it from their shoes, lest the sa- 


i 


to articulate, and pronounced audibly, the letter} cred inheritance should be polluted with it. Ti 

T. once or twice. The next morning, being the} this notion, our Lord unquestionably alluded, when 
Sth from the receipt of his wound, his general ap-| he commanded his disciples to shake off the dust 
pearance was amazingly altered for the better; and| of their feet, (Matt. x. 14.) on returning from any 
his efforts to speak were continual. On the sixth} house or city, that would neither receive nor heat 
day, he grasped my hand with great fervour, luok-| them; thereby intimating to them, that when the 
ed piteously in my face, and, to my inquiries as| Jews had rejected the Gospel, they were no lon- 
to his feelings, he uttered audibly, though with| ger to be regarded as the people of God. 

much labour, the monosyllable “‘THER,” to 
which, in the course of the day, he added, “0O;” 
and for the three next days, whenever addressed, 
he slowly, distinctly, and in a most pathetic tone, 
repeated the words, *O; THER: O; THER;” as 
if to prove the powers of his pronunciation. His 
general appearance, during all this time, amended 
considerably, and my hopes now began to revive. 
I therefore resolved to write to his family, and be- 
fore doing so, 1 printed in large characters on a i, 
sheet of paper, the following words: “ Shall 1 Jerusalem was the metropolis of the land of 
write to your mother?” that being the wish which it Israel, during the reigns of David and Solomon— 
appeared to me he so long and ardently had la after the secession of the ten tribes, it was the ca- 
boured to utter. It is impossible to describe the} Pital of the kingdom of Judah, but during the 


The appellation of Palesting, by which the 
whole land appears to have been called in the da 
of Moses, is derived from the Philistines, a people 
who migrated from Egypt, and having expelled 
the aboriginal inhabitants, settled on the borders 
of the Mediterranean. From the latest and most 
accurate maps, it appears to have extended tw 
hundred miles in length, and from 10 to 80 miles 
in breadth. 


illumination of his countenance on reading these|tme of our Saviour, and until the subversion of 


talismanic words; he grasped and pressed my hand | the Jewish polity, it was the metropolis of Pales- 


with warmth, burst into tears, and gave every de-| tine. It was captured four times, without being 
monstration of having obtained the boon which he | demolished—and it was first entirely destroyed by 
had endeavoured to solicit. From this period, his Nebuchadnezzar, and again by the emperor Titus, 
mental faculties gradually developed themselves; |the repeated insurrections of the turbulent Jews 
he regained a consciousness of the circumstances | having filled up the measure of their iniquities, and 
immediately preceding his wound, and, in succes- drawn down upon them the implacable vengeance 
sion of those of a more remote period. The power of the Romans, His camp was pitched upon the 
of speech was the last which he perfectly regain-| mount of Olives,—the very spot from which its 
ed, and for which he usually substituted the com- destruction had been foretold by our Saviour, 
munication of his thoughts and wishes in writing. when he stood and wept over it. Titus ineffectu- 
Throughout the whole of his convalescent state, | ‘lly endeavoured to save the temple: it was in- 
melancholy ideas constantly predominated, al- volved in the same ruin with the rest of the city, 
though, previous to the accident, he had been | and after it had been reduced to ashes, its founda- 
vemarkable for his flow of spirits. He returned to} ¥ons were ploughed up by the Roman sol liers.— 
England, nearly recovered, on the 29th Septem- Thus, literally was fulfilled the prediction, that 
ber, or 103d day from the wound.—eanen, on|"t one stone should be left upon another that 
Military Surgery. should not be-thrown down. The emperor Adrian, 
2 erected a city on part of the former site of Jeru- 
salem, which he called Aelia Capitolina—it was 
afterwards greatly enlarged by Constantine the 
Great, who restored its ancient name. During his 
reign, the Jews made various efforts to rebuild 
their temple, which, however, were always frus- 
trated: nor did better success attend the attempt 
of the apostate emperor Julian. An earthquake, 
a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption compelled the 
workmen to abandon their design. 


From the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, to the present time, that city has remained 
for the most part, in a state of ruin and desolation, 
“and has never been under the government of the 
Jews themselves, but oppressed and broken down 
by a succession of foreign masters—the Romans, 
the Saracens, the Franks, the Mamelukes, and 
last by the Turks. [t is not, therefore, only in 
the history of Josephus, and in other ancient wri- 
ters, that we are to look for the accomplishment 
of our Lord’s predictions:—we see them verified 
at this moment before our eyes, in the desolate 
state of the once celebrated city and temple of 
Jerusalem, and in the present condition of the 
Jewish people, not collected together into any one 
country, into one political society, and under one 
form of government, but dispersed over every 
region of the globe, and every where treated with 
contumely and scorn.”—( Poerteus.) 


















FOR THE FRIEND. 
PALESTINE NO. L. 

The following abstract of some interesting 
particulars, respecting that eventful land, 
will serve to illustrate many expressions and 
allusions in the Sériptures. ‘The chief au- 
thority from whence it is derived, is 
* Horne’s Introduction to the critical study 
and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” A 
work which is not so generally known in the 
\Society, as it deserves to be. To such rea- 
ders of the Friend, as have not access to 
this rather expensive work, the following 
information, it is believed, will prove in- 
structive, as well as entertaining. M. 





The country formerly occupied by the Hebrews, 
Israelites, and Jews, is to this day, denominated 
by Christians, the Holy Land, because it was cho- 
sen by God, to be the immediate seat of his wor- 
ship—was the residence of the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets—and was consecrated by the presence, ac- 
tions, miracles, discourses, and sufferings of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This name does not appear to 
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Imposing as the appearance of Jerusalem is,|drawn between them, furnishes a complete|ses. Why, or how they are, what they are, ly 
when viewed from the mount of Olives, by which! refutation of one of the most popular max-| we must forever remain ignorant. Of the Tm 
it is commanded at the distance of a gun-shot,—| ims of the present day—* that we are not| mechanism of the watch itself, constructed th 
eae Eng be oupeenes. se = bound to believe—that we cannot believe] upon the faith that those ultimate laws will si 
Seenan-anamey aa cee No v4 ag ets of pa-| what we do not understand.” continue to operate, we have a full and per- in: 
laces and walks of state”—no high raisea arches of} The readers of the Friend will not, 1} fect understanding; for we know why and of 
triumph—no fountains to cool the air, or porticoes} hope, think a column or two badly occupied | how, it is what it is. so 
—not a single vestige meets the traveller, to an-| in discussing this subject. This is the clear and unerring line of dis- 7 
oars ae agg om ok se "7 Belief is the assent of the mind, founded | tinction between belief and understanding. lu 
tvalls of pole tinenhe the dull uniformity of which upon evidence—either of our own senses orof|They are different operations or states of an 
is only broken by the occasional protrusion of aj competent witnesses. In order to induce ajthe mind, as distinct from each other as ha 
small grated window—* From the daughter of Zion) belief of any statement, nothing more is re- memory from imagination. The conclusion je 
all her beauty is departed.” quired than full proof of the competency |at which we thus arrive, is, that in strict phi- be 

The population is, at present, estimated at 8) oF the witness ; for the mind can then do no losophical language, the terms belief and un- F 

other than receive his testimony. For al- derstanding refer to objects widely differing m 
though evidence of the highest degree of} from each other; and that all human know- all 
FOR THE FRIEND. epee! aa oon a ye — ledge — oe result of corm” 9 a - 
. INDE : is Clearly indubitable, cannot vary in its tes-/ periment, rests upon certain ultimate facts 
ae ee timony from the true nature of a and |of which we hos a full and perfect belief th 

The perfection of good writing — must, therefore, be implicitly received. without the slightest possibility of ever un- an 

arranging proper words in their proper pla-) ‘The evidence of the senses, subject to| derstanding them. s 
This fitness of language and manner} .o,tain well understood and defined limita- If the false position which I have cited on 
sg the subject is the ey finish of compo! tions, is of this kind. Facts repeatedly ob-| were a mere play upon words, it would be lin 
sition and must be studied by all who wish) <..yeq—such for instance as the polarity of] unworthy of a serious refutation ; but it has 
to make a lasting impression upon their the magnet, can never be doubted, and it been brought to bear upon theological contro- 
We are, therefore, very much in-| vould be absurd in us te suspend our belie/| yersy, with the design of overturning cer- 
debted to those writers who have devoted in them, until we should be able to under- tain doctrines ; and among others those of for 
themselves to studying the nice shades of} stand them. ‘To say that we understand the} the divinity of Christ and the efficacy of his an 
meaning, which distinguish words nearly re-| science of magnetism, means simply, that] atoning sacrifice. ‘Theargument—ez absur- a 
sembling each other. By analyzing the sig- having observed certain invariable facts in] d¢o—from the absurdity of the thing has been ‘a 
nification of these, bringing together the °*"| relation to magnets, we apply them to the} used: how could,the fulness of the Infinite di 
act points of resemblance and exemplifying explanation of other facts more complicated | Divinity dwell in Christ ? how could the of- il 
their distinctive use, these authors have | or remote ; and thus by bringing our obser-| fering upon the cross propitiate for sin? the aa 
rendered a g:zat service to the student of! vations of separate detached facts os death of the one righteous for the whole pr 
. we perceive certain general laws and rela-| world? How can the Father, the Son and | 

We have several such works in ee Sian which iat but, which are, as to] the Holy Spirit be the one God ? a 
tongue, of which the most complete, iS| their nature, cause, and mode of operation,} These doctrines are no more within the an 
Crabb’s English Synonymes, a boo which as incomprehensible as the single insulated|reach of the human comprehension than the an 
should be - the study: and at the side of all) fact of the polarity of the magnet. nature of magnetism or of animal life. They fo 
who aim at writing English with grace and| We understand the mechanism of a watch,| are, like the ultimate facts of the sciences I oe 

pe. because we perceive the manner in which|have enumerated, the proper objects of belief: a 
: But it is not merely for the sake of the the tension nf the main spring on the one| and if the etidiines which we lace for thee a 
finer shades and beauties of composition,|jand, and of the hair spring of the balance] reality is indubitable, we may, as I have said ef 
that these researches are important to us.—/ wheel on the other, sets the wheels in motion,| before, rest assured, that they are conforma- . 
They are essential to the acquirement of/.n4 how that motion is communicated, ac-| ble to the true nature of things, however in- th 
clear ideas upon some of the most important celerated, or retarded from wheel to wheel, competent our finite faculties may be to in 
of human concerns. Many an lift con/ till it is given to the hour and minute hand comprehend them in their various relations in 
troversy would have been avoided . the dis-| of the instrument, and the purpose for which] to other truths. 
putants had understood each other’s defini-|the whole was constructed is answered. Of| ‘This train of reasoning will enable us sa- : 
tions. Many a might fabric of theory would the ultimate Jaws of motion, which govern tisfactorily to settle the true boundaries of . 
never have been built, had the theorist been this mechanism, we have a full and perfect| the province of human reason in matters of on 
ry 4 that co eet ee destroy- belief, founded upon the evidence of our sen-| faith. Z'hese are the same as in natural and th 
ed the very foundation on which it rests. physical science. All our knowledge of the = 
I have fallen into this train : of thought that there is a God, who is the Creator and preser-| physical world is drawn from the evidence th 
from having accidently turned in the book] ver of all his creatures; we therefore ¢rust in him Pe the senses. All our knowledge of the a 
to the words prefixed to this| for his protection of ourselves: we believe that Je-|—. \ ld F tl f G d with = 
The clear distinction which is there| sus Christ died for the sins of men ; we have there-| Spiritual world—of the ways of God wit = 
fore faith in his redeeming grace to save us from) man, 1S drawn from the Revelation of his h 
© Belief, Credit, Trust, Faith. our sins. True faith must be grounded on aright| Holy Spirit. ‘The one and the other con- a 

Belief is the weneric term, the others specific,°™ 7 2% sccompanied with a right practice. stitute the basis of all that man can know, % 
eer? thing is he subject of belief which Sai To Conceive, Understand, Comprehend. and his great business in both is, carefully th 
one’s assent ; the events of human life are credited} —_ Conception is the simplest operation of the three; | to examine if the witness be true, and then, an 
upon the authority of the narrator : the words, pro-| when we conceive we may have but one idea; when| humbly and faithfully to receive its report. wi 

integrity of individuals, are trusted :|we understand or comprehend we have all the ideas| We believe that this revelation is vouchsafed sa 

the power of persons and the virtue of things are| which this subject is capable of presenting. in degree to all who come toa knowledge of . 
objects of faith, oe ‘ So long as we have reasons sufficient to con- the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. Of the aF 
Belief, trust, and faith have a religious applica-| ceive a thing as possible or probable, it is not ne- . ae . es 
tion which credit has not. Belief is simply an act| cessary either to understand or comprehend them, in| S4Me revelation the Holy Scriptures are an oe 
of the understanding ; ¢rust and faith are active! order to authorise our belief, The mysteries of} authentic and indubitable record. What wi 

moving principles of the mind in which the heart| our holy religion are objects of cenception, not of| they clearly testify, is as justly and proper- e 

is concerned. Belief does not extend beyond the as-| comprehension. We conceive that a thing may be ly, ‘as fully and perfectly an object of belief, th 

sent of the mind to any given proposition ; trust and| done without understanding how it is done; we| ”. any of the great truths in physical sci- 
faith are lively sentiments, which impel to action. | conceive that a thing may exist, without compre- as any 5 s phy sp 

Belief is to trust and faith, as cause to effect ; there! hending the nature of its existence. We conceive| NC 5 as the mysterious sympathy of the . 

may be belief without either trust or faith ; but there clearly, understand fully, comprehend minutely. magnet or the perpetual miracle of animal ve 

can be no trust or faith without belief; we believe Crabb’s Synonyms. \\ife. When philosophers leave this, the on- a6 
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ly safe and certain path of knowledge, they 
may form theories and build up systems, but 
they are making no advances in the acqui- 
sition of truth. If men, instead of search- 
ing the Holy Scriptures for = each one, 
of his own system—would proceed like 
sound philosophers—lay aside every previ- 
ous theory and Te the vo- 
lume with an humble and willing heart, and 
an open ear; the points of belief to which I 
have alluded, instead of being as now the ob- 
jects of bitter contention and attack, would 
become the most settled articles of faith. 
For, assuredly, if there are any great truths 
more than others, sealed in the conviction of 
all true believers—if there are any doctrines, 
more than others, written as it were in sun- 
beams on every page of scripture, they are 
these, “* The word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst men.’’—* Christ died for our sins;” 
“who his own self bare our sins in his body 
on the tree, that we being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness.” ee 


For the Friend. 

The primitive Quakers were distinguished 
for the consistency of their lives and doctrine; 
. and in no part of the society was this more 
apparent than amongst the members in Ire- 
land. Animated with an ardent zeal for the 
diffusion of evangelical righteousness, they 
illustrated their christian principles, not 
only in patiently enduring cruelty and re- 
proach, but also by their strict integrity and 
regard to truth—by their simple habits, their 
contempt of all worldly aggrandizement, 
and in the fervency of their devotion to God 
and love to their fellow men. Their respect, 
for the advice of their brethren, and their 
earnest desire to act conformably with the 
sanctity and simplicity of their religion, as 
exhibited in the subjoined extract from an 
epistle issued by Leinster Province Meeting 
in 1698, presents an affecting contrast with 
the love of wealth and grandeur, and that 
independency of counsel too much existing 

in the society at the present day. 


** Now we being at our Province Meeting, and a 
great appearance of Friends, both men and wo- 
men, and the mighty power of the Lord amongst 

“us; under a weighty sense thereof, the affairs of 
the Church were managed in great unity, peace 
and concord. And under this heavenly canopy of 
the Lord’s ancient goodness, a weighty concern 
came upon our spirits, as at other times on the like 
occasion, concerning the bounds and limits of getting 
and the right using the lawful things of this 
world, and how far friends might safely go into 
them. Much time being spent in church affairs to 
good purpose and satisfaction, the meeting ad- 
journed till the next day; and after the meeting for 
the worship of God was over, then men friends and 
ancient concerned women, me to consider of this 
weighty matter. And accordingly, friends met and 
sat down in great silence, retired to the Lord for 
his aid and counsel, and the Lord was pleased to 
appear, and his power was great through his Spi- 
rit to our comfort; and many hearts were melted 
before him, because of the weight of his goodness 
which bowed all spirits. And many heavenly 
things were opened in the testimony of Jesus, con- 
cerning the bounds and right use of the lawful 
things of this world; and the demonstration of the 
spirit and power of Christ then abounding amongst 
us, and governing our assembly and guiding our 
hearts and understandings, unanimously it was 
agreed and adyudged, that a competency of the 
























































lawful things of this world is sufficient for every 
one, and is the right bounds, with a due considera- 
tion of every one’s charge, station, place, amt ser- 
vice. 
with this, bears the character of covetousness and 
renders such unfit to rule in the church of Christ. 
And there was an unanimous consent, one by one, 
to offer up ourselves to the judgment of the Pro- 
vince Meeting, or other approved elders, as the 
Province Meeting shall think fit; if in any thing we 
do exceed junk 

us, that hath all power in heaven andearth. And in 
subjection one to another in our possessions, hold- 
ings, callings, trading and dealing amongst men, not 
to be our own judges, or walk in the light of our 
own eyes, considering the wise man’s saying, That 
every man’s cause is good in his own eyes; but his 
neighbour finds him out, and in the multitude of 
counsel is safety.” 


And that mind which will not be contént 


ounds, that Truth may bound in 


** Not that we intend to deprive any of the mo- 


derate and lawful use of the things of this world, 
or to take from any man his possessions, or to in- 
vade and take away property, but to bring all 
things into right bounds, and set them in their 
right places, that so none may be guilty of the 
great sin of abusing the Lord’s mercies, but 
might use and enjoy them to his honour; that in so 
doing, they may have his peace and blessing, 
which, indeed, is the true comfort of all enjoy- 
ments. 
the world by our moderation, even in the lawful 
things, that we are true followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in a self-denying life. 
meets together in the Lord Jesus, we may be as 
saviours on Mount Zion, building up one another 
in our most precious faith, and in our heavenly pos- 
session in Christ Jesus, over the greedy gain, great- 
ness, and vain glory of the world, and perishing 
fading things thereof, that soon come to an end. 
Here the rich man will not glory in his riches, but 
see the danger of them, and not lay hold of oppor- 
tunities to heap up more, to make himself and pos- 
terity great in the world; but rather endeavour to : | 
lessen, that with more ease and cheerfulness, he| where, during the greater part of his useful 


Thus shall we give evident testimony to 


And thus as help- 


may serve God and his generation with what he 
hath, with all his might; being glad of every op- 


portunity that presents, that he may do good, and 


be rich in good works, considering he is a steward, 
and his time uncertain in what he enjoys, and that 
he must be accountable to the Lord of all, for all 
things he possesses under him. Under the like 
consideration, the mean man will be glad that he 
is free from many temptations and snares, that the 
rich in this world are liable to fall into, and pierce 
themselves with many sorrows and hurtful lusts; 
and bless the Lord for what he enjoys, not wanting 


food and raiment, with which he is well content 


and easy in his mind, that is towards the Lord; and 
seeks not from place to place, and from one coun- 
try to another, in a covetous mind to heap up 
riches: but looks to the Lord with an eye of faith, 
to receive counsel from him in his undertakings, 
and dare not go beyond his limits, nor without his 
countenance; and all murmuring, repining and un- 
belief is kept out of the camp.” 
Ruttey’s Rise and Progress. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


I am greatly mistaken if the short article 
in the third number of ** The Friend,” re- 
specting W. Savery, had not the effect to 
awaken sensations and recollections of a 
very tender nature, in the minds of many, 
in and near this city, with whom his memo- 
ry is yet precious,—associated as it is, with 
much of all that is good, amiable and at- 
tractive in the man—with humility and fer- 
vent charity—pious zeal, tempered by libe- 
rality in the Christian. Even now, after a 
lapse of more than twenty years, since his 
being numbered with “the generations of 
the just,” I can distinctly call to mind his 
sual 


countenance, in which was blended in rare 
assemblage, whatever is interesting, bland, 
and conciliatory in the human physiognomy 
—his simple and unaffected, yet courteous 
and dignified manners, exhibiting to the 
best advantage, conversational powers, at 
once instructive and fascinating to the 
young, and listened to with deference by 
those of riper years. I can almost fancy 
that I now see him, in the exercise of his 
high functions as ‘‘ legate of the skies,” his 
bosom warmed and expanded with the love 
of the gospel, and with hands stretched out, 
pleading the cause of the Redeemer. Now 
expatiating ‘large and high,” on themes of 
deepest import to man, and with a power of 
persuasion, seldem surpassed, as im 
the minds of those who, with Pilate, inquire 
“what is truth?” a similar acknowledgment to 
that of king Agrippa to Paul, “ thou almost 
ersuadest me to be a Christian:’’°—Now in 
anguage touching and solemnizing, holding 
forth the promises of the gospel—the fleet- 
ing and unsubstantial nature of the things of 
time, and the transcendent excellency and 
glories of eternity, contriting the hearts of 
the humble, and meiting into tenderness the 
youthful and the gay. So truly catholic were 
his views—so diffusive his benevolence—his 
ardour for the good of souls so unbounded, 
that they were not limited by any regard to 
nation or colour, sect or condition; and in 
return, such was the endearing estimation 
in which he was held by all classes of the 
community, in this his native city, and more 
especially within the Northern Liberties, 


|life, was the place of his residence, that it 
| would not be easy to refer to a case, in ap- 
| plication to which, this might be said to an 
|equal extent. 
Ata time, therefore, like the present, of 
| So much unsettlement in opinion, on points 
of the greatest moment, one might reason- 
|ably conclude, that the ascertained opinions 
jof such aman, on the great leading doc- 
trines of christianity, would be listened to 
with particular interest. The allusion to 
Dr. Priestly, in the article to which I have 
referred, and to his well known Socinian 
principles—and in the appended extract of 
a letter from W. Savery, the reference made 
to H. Barnard; taking also into considera- 
tion, the manner in which the latter indivi- 
dual was connected, with events of that pe- 
riod in relation to Friends of England and 
Ireland, clearly evince, that the sentiments 
therein expressed, have as forcible an ap- 
plication to the unhappy state of things ex- 
isting among Friends here, as to the circum- 
stances to which they particularly allude— 
for it is susceptible of an easy demonstra- 
tion, that the opinions of Elias Hicks, and 
his adherents, with the exception of some 
wild and anomalous notions, in which they 
decidedly go beyond their prototypes, ap- 
proximate very nearly to those of Priestly 
—of H. Barnard, and her coadjutors. 

But if, as was certainly the truth, W. 
Savery possessed an expansive and liberal 
mind,—it is equally certain, from the affect- 
ing, solemn, clear, and unequivocal lan- 





y and engaging exterior—his expressive| guage of both the extracts, that he was 
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sound in the faith—he was no Arian, and|their existence to doctrinal differences. In 


that his doctrinal views were totally at vari-|! 


ance with the opinions inculcated then by|resorted to, in order to sound the a 
t of a friend, relative to the existing dis 
I would, therefore, recommend that the|they finally and invariably resulted in the 


H. Barnard, and now by Elias Hicks. 


extracts be read together and compared :—}‘ 
may they be deeply pondered. S. R. 


Extract of a letter from William Savery, toa Friend, 
near London.—1801. 


: 


very often sweetly in my remembrance, and of fully aware of the truth of t 

latter times you have had my near sympathy, un-jand some of the more candid among them 

ler your divers trials. But nothing has been more |are frank enough to avow the fact. This is 
obvious by the quotation from their —e 

church. I look forward to your Yearly Meeting, of the 4th month, placed at the head o 

is a time that will require the whole armour of article, as W ell as from verbal acknowledg- 

light to be sought for, as much as at almost any|ments which they sometimes make. 


exercising to me than the concern my country- 
woman, Hannah Barnard, has occasioned in the 


preceding period. Yet cannot doubt of the kind 
care of the Shepherd of Israel over you, who has 


long blessed Friends of your nation many ways, that Doctrines form the subject matter of 
!l be in every needful time, a spirit of|the controversy, which has now eventuated 
ent to those that sit in judgment, and/in the separation and formation of a new 
strength to those that turn the battle to the gate.) sect; it becomes highly important to ascer- 
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I 
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The longer 1 live, the more unshaken confidence} 
{think [€ obtain, that the doctrines laid down by 
Robert Barclay and our first friends, founded on| 
the New Testament, and still maintained by the} 
society at large, are invulnerable to the efforts of} 
vain philosophy, sophistry, and curious specula- 
tion, so long as we retain a belief in that most ex-| 
cellent of Books, and am of the mind, that all] 
such as depart from that foundation, will wither} 
and be confounded. 


To the Editor of the Friend. 


‘‘ Docrnines held by one part of Society, and} 
which we believe to be sound and edifying, are | 
pronounced by the other part, to be unsound and} 
spurious. From tats has resulted a state of things | 
that has proved destructive of peace and tranquil-| 
lity, and in which the frujts of love and condescen- 
sion have been blasted, and the comforts and en-| 
joyments even of social intercourse, greatly dimin- 
ished.” Green-street Epistle of the 4th month, 





by the. perusal of the valuable and interest- 
ing document, inserted in the last number 
of the Friend, entitled “ A testimony and 
Epistle of Indiana Yearly Meeting.”— 
‘This portion of the society have done a no- 
ble act—praiseworthy to themselves, and 
beneficial to the cause of pure christianity— 
they certainly deserve well of their brethren 
in every part of the world; and also of the 
christian community generally, inasmuch as 
they subserve a cause which is common to 
all denominations of believers, and precious 


and his doctrines?” 


(for their recent separation from the original 
Many of my friends in and about London, are |Stock, entitles them to this ee are 


jtain correctly what the disputed doctrines 
advocate. 


diana Epistle highly important. 


ix s ‘and approbation of his adherents. The first 
[have been much gratified and instructed |two volumes of them, and the periodical 

































ike manner, whatever means might be 
ispute, 
juery, ‘* Dost thou unite with Elias Hicks 


The initiated members of the new sect, 


is statement; 


this 


It being admitted therefore on all hands, 


are, and to point out with clearness the dif- 
ference which exists between the sentiments 
held by the Society of Friends, from the be- 
ginning down to the present period; and 
those which Elias Hicks and his followers 
In this view, I consider the In- 


In conducting an examination of the kind 
[ allude to, it is certainly a favourable cir- 
cumstance that so many of the sermons of 
Elias Hicks and his followers, have been 
brought before the public in a printed form; 
however we may regret that the erroneous 
opinions they contain, should thus be perpe- 
tuated, and spread among the reading part 
of the community. These sermons have all 
been published under the avowed patronage 


work miscalled “The Quaker,” have re- 
ceived their cordial support and sanction— 
have been widely disseminated by them, and 
their pages defended by some of their 
preachers. It will, therefore, be entirely 
fair, 1 apprehend, to assume these works, as 
a true exposition of their doctrines and be- 
lief. ‘The epistle from Indiana, and the ex- 
tracts from the sermons prefixed to it, exhi- 
bit some of the opinions of Elias Hicks in a 
clear light; and the evidence in support of 
them might be. multiplied almost to a vo- 


to every sincere and humble disciple of our] |yme. 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


In perusing the pages of the Quaker, I 


From the time that my attention was first] have been struck with the coincidence of sen- 


turned to inquire into the nature of the contro- 
versy which for some time past, has existed in 
the Society of Friends, I have been fully satis- 
fied, that whatever attempts might be made 
to conceal it. the true cause of all the exist- 
eing difficulties, isa radical difference of opi- 
nion on the fundamental doctrines of the 
christian religion. Many other questions 
have been agitated. and discussed with 
much warmth and zeal, and loud complaints 
made, of bigotry, intolerance, oppression, 
and assumed prerogative; but a little exami- 
nation must convince every dispassionate 
observer, that all these spring from the same 
root—they are all collateral branches aris- 





| timent and design, which is apparent 
throughout all the sermons. The preach- 
lers of the new sect, all aim at the same 
| object. Some of the sermons, it is true, 
|are more guarded in the avowal of their 
| peculiar tenets—and some evince a wily 
cautiousness of expression, as though the 
speaker wished to test the feeling and 





tone of his audience, and ascertain how 
far it would be safe to go. One great 
object, however, is clearly apparent in them 
all; this is to lessen Christ Jesus in his out- 
ward nnn at Jerusalem; to preach 

ight within, in opposition to the pro- 
per a of our blessed Lord, and to the 
ing from one common stock—and owing'entire exclu 


up the 







fered for us in the flesh;—and to lessen the 
authority and importance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 


I am aware that some of the preachers dis- 


play much ingenuity in disguising these 
views; and wrap them in a garb of 

cism and scriptural phraseology, which may 
easily deceive the unwary and credulous; 
but strip them of gloss and embellishment, 
and it will be found that their printed dis- 
courses all bear upon the same point, and 
tend to the same conclusion. They are pre- 
dicated upon the same notion, that the out- 
ward manifestation of the adorable Son of 
God, and the revelation contained in the 
sacred records, belong to other times and 
concern other generations, long since passed 
away ;—that they affect us in no other way, 
than as oe afford an example of sound mo- 
ral princip 

lives; to equal or transcend which, (accord- 
ing to the new school) it is only necessary 
for us to follow the guidance of the light 


mysti- 


es, and consistent and virtuous 


within. 

The doctrine of the universality and effi- 
cacy of the grace of God, has always been 
believed by the Society of Friends, and con- 
tinues to be unspeakably precious to every 
consistent and faithful member of it. But 
there is a remarkable difference between the 
doctrine as held and preached by Friends, and 
the new modification of it promulgated by E. 
Hicks and his followers. Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay, and their worthy coadjutors declared, 
that the Spirit of Christ which they obeyed 
and preached, taught them to believe in his 
outward coming, and to acknowledge with 
humble gratitude all that he has done for us 
in the flesh, as well as sincerely to believe 
all that is recorded in the Holy Scripture. 
It taught them to own Jesus Christ who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of 
the Virgin Mary, as their Redeemer and Sa- 
viour, and to have'living faith in Him, both 
as he is God, and as he is man. They de- 
clared, moreover, that the manifestation of 
the Spirit was given to them only mediately 
and by measure; whereas the Holy Ghost 
dwelt in the Lord Jesus, immediately and in 
all the glorious fulness of the eternal God- 
head. Thus Barclay, after speaking of the 
indwelling grace, remarks— 

‘* By this as we do not at all intend to equal our- 
selves to that holy man the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was born of the Virgin Mary, in whom all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwelt.bodily; so neither do 
we destroy the reality of his present existence, as 
some have falsely calumniated us. For though we 
affirm that Christ dwells in us, yet not immedsately 
but mediately, as he is in that seed which is in us, 
whereas He, to wit, the Eternal Word, which was 
with God and was God, dwelt immediately in that 


holy man. He then is as the head and we as the 
members—he the vine, and we the branches.” 

** Hence he is fitly called the Mediator betwixt 
God and man: for having been with God from !! 
eternity, being himself God, and also in time partak- 
ing of the nature of man; through him, is the good- 
ness and love of God conveyed to mankind, and by 
him again, man receiveth and partaketh of these 
mercies,” 

* We do not hereby intend any ways, to lessen or 
derogate from the atonement and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, but, on the contrary, do magnify and exalt 
it. For, as we believe all these things'to have been 
certainly transacted, which are recorded in the Holy 


sion of all that he did and suf- Scriptures, concerning the birth, life, miracles, 
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sufferings, resurrection, and ascension, of Christ, 
so we do also believe that it is the duty of every one 
to believe it, to whom it pleases God to reveal the 
same, and to bring to them the knowledge of it: 
yea, we believe it were damnable unbelief not to be- 
lieve it, when so declared; but to resi that holy 
seed, which as minded, would lead and incline every 
one to believe it, as it is offered unto them, though 
it revealeth not in every one, the outward and ex- 
plicit knowledge of it, nevertheless, it always as- 
senteth to it, where it is declared,” 


tive, and it being altogether repugnant to 
our feelings to engage in it, we shall forbear. 
At the same time, we are free to say, that 
in the exhibition of the disorderly conduct 
which has marked the progress of this di- 
viding spirit, we are by no means inclined 
to involve all the adherents of Elias Hicks, 
in one indiscriminate censure;—among them 
are some with whom we have been united in 
bonds of sweetest amity, and for whom we 
have still a very particular regard, and there 
are many that must have revolted at the 
gross infringement of all that is due to cour- 
tesy—of the respect we owe to age—and 
must we add—at the irreverence, approach- 
ing to profanity, displayed on various occa- 
sions. But in granting this exemption, we 
may be permitted to remark, that it is among 
the many problems presented by the exist- 
ing state of things, which we have found 
extremely difficult of solution, that persons 
of the description last referred to, can so 
readily resign themselves to an amalgama- 
tion with a mass of so much incongruity and 
misrule. 

It may be proper for a right understand- 
ing of the case, that in the account of pro- 
ceedings at Darby, reference was had to 
two meetings. 



































These sentiments are fully confirmed by 
the principal early writers in the society, 
who also positively asserted, to use the lan- 
guage of Penn, that ‘‘ they never said, that 
every divine illumination or manifestation 
of Christ in the hearts of men, was whole 
God, Christ or the Spirit—which might ren- 
der them guilty of that gross and blasphe- 
mous absurdity, some would fasten upon 
them.” 


The doctrine of the light within, as it is 
held by Elias Hicks and his followers is to- 
tally different from this—and leads to con- 
sequences destructive of some of the prima- 
ry articles of christian faigh. In my future 
communications, I shall prove these ed 
tions, by extracts from the sermons and the 
Berian, and, I trust, shall be able to show 
clearly, that the true cause of the separation 
is a dissent from the doctrines of Friends; 
and that the complaint which some of the 
new sect so often reiterate of being deprived 
of their liberties, means only that liberty 
which Barclay alludes to, where he speaks 
of “giving aliberty to the inconstant and gid- 
dy will of man, to innovate, alter and over- 
turn the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles, 
at his pleasure.” Lurner. 


EES PRT D. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Of the “Lines on my Birth-day,” in- 
serted in the present No., an apology is due 
for an attempt to alter, in two or three 
places, which had the author have taken 
time for revision, would no doubt have been 
better done. We shall be pleased to have 
further contributions from the same quarter. 

Marian has met with a welcome recep- 
tion, but came too late for the present No. 

Several other Communications have been 
recently received, which will be duly at- 
tended to. We wish it to be considered as 
a rule, that whatever is offered to us for 
publication, relative to the present differ- 
ences, the name of the writer be intimated, 
confidentially, to the Editor; and generally, 
in reference to contributions for this paper, 
it may be proper to observe, that the mate- 
rials for the current week, are chiefly ar- 
ranged and placed in the hands of the Prin- 
ter, in the early part of it. 











It has been intimated to us, that some of 
theemore cautious among our subscribers, 
have expressed themselves not entirely sa- 
tisfied with those parts of our statements, 
respecting the conduct of the separatists, in 
which certain rough expressions are quoted. 
We respect the spirit of forbearance, in 
which, no doubt, this timidity has its origin, 
and hope to be governed by it ourselves, so 
far as that it may not interfere with the de- 
velopment of facts necessary to a full ex- 
position of the points at issue. Instead of 
the statements given, being liable to the 
charge of exaggeration, We can assure our 
readers, that much has been suppressed, 
partly within the compass of our own obser- 
vation, and in part founded upon authority 
the most unquestionable, a narrative of which 
we should regret to see publicly exhibited. 
‘ The tree is known by its fruit,’ remains to be 
a safe and standard criterion. So far as is 
expedient to show the character and com- 
plexion of the present secession, we pro- 
pose to proceed honestly in the promulga- 
tion of facts. Beyond this, having no mo- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
LINES ON MY BIRTH-DAY.—1827. 
Another year has fled—and Time 
Another tally gives my score; 
Let Retrospection then incline 
Her glass, and by-gone scenes explore, 
And sketch the memory of the dead, 
The character of days now fled! 


How pass’d the fleeting year? Can trace 
Of good be found for good bestow’d? 

Have I improv’d in works of grace, 
And travell’d in the heavenly road? 

Or has the earthly part had sway, 

And did I Passion’s will obey’ 













As from this eminence I look, 
How many errors rise to view! 
Yonder, 1 duty’s path forsook, 
And, there, I from the Cross withdrew,— 
Here, 1 but granted half my heart, 
Like Ananias, kept a part! 


How ’scap’d I the enticing snares, 

That ev’ry hour beset the road? 
The adder’s nest—the lions’ lairs— 

The rav’nous vulture’s dread abode? 
How, weak and feeble, pass’ Li through 
Dangers, that sicken in review’ 


A hand invisible uprais’d, 

When weak and faint I else had fel!.— 
Strength came when, troubled and amaz’< 
My bosom did with anguish swell,— 
And, as my feet approach’d the snare, 
A viewless something sigh’d, beware! 


But oh! how often. have I strove 
To drown this “ still small voice’s’’ sway 
To hear not messages of love; 
Or, hearing, dar’d to disobey! 
And yet—my soul abased be— 
Mercy has interfer’d for thee! 


Had Justice held alone the sword, 

Nor Mercy rais’d the suppliant eye— 
Had He, of Calvary ador’d, 

Not deign’d for sinful man to die— 
Had I on self-wrought deeds have stood— 
(A feather to withstand a flood,) 


Lost in the overwhelming charge, 
To ruin dread I had been driven, 
Cloud-tost had been my fragile barge, 
Or on the hidden rocks been riven, 
And every hope, and every care, 
Had been engulf’d in black despair' 


But He who gave himself for all, 

A light athwart the gloom appear’ 
He bade the angry billows fall, 

And darkness into promise cheer’ d:— 
And I, poor worm, am left to own 
His goodness sav’d—and that alone! 


The let me on my natal day, 
Cautious, henceforth resolve to tread 
Within the Christian’s “ narrow way,” 
Where Christ supplies the “ daily bread:’’ 
Life’s gilded toys not worth the strife, 
He has alone “ eternal life.” 
11th month. j 





SELECTED POETRY. 


The two following beautiful productions we copy 
from the first number of the “ Religious Magazine, 


or Spirit of the Foreign Theological Journals and 


Reviews,” a new periodical, published by E. Littell, 
of this city. 
HEAVEN. 
Heaven is the land where troubles cease, 
Where toils and tears are o’er; 
The sunny clime of rest and peace, 
Where cares distract no more, 
And not the shadow of distress 
Dims its unsullied blessedness. 


Heaven is the home where spirits dwell 
Who wander’d here awhile, 

And “ seeing things invisible,” 
Departed with a smile 

To hail, amid sepulchral night, 

The morning of eternal light. 


Heaven is the everlasting throne, 
Where angels veil their sight; 

Whence He—the high and holy One 
Fag mgm those realms of light 

Diffuses by one thrilling glance 

The glory of his countenance. 
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Heaven is the place where Jesus lives 
To plead his dying blood, 
While to his prayers the Father gives 
An unknown multitude, 
Whose harps and tongues, through endless days, 
Shall crown his head with songs of praise. 


Heaven is the temple whither prayer 
From saints on earth ascends; 

The dwelling of the Spirit, whence 
His influence descends 

Like heavenly dew, to cheer and bless 

His children in the wilderness. 


Heaven is the dwelling-place of joy, 
The home of light and love, 
Where faith and hope in rapture die, 
—And ransomed souls, above 
Drink in, beside the eternal throne, 
Bliss everlasting and unknown. W.S.M. 


CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


But the ship was now in the midstof the sea, tossed with waves, 
for the wind was contrary.” 
St. Matthew, Chap. xiv. Ver. 24. 
Fear was within the tossing bark, 
When stormy winds grew loud, 
And waves.came rolling high and dark, 
And the tall mast was bowed. 


And men stood breathless in their dread, 
And baffled in their skill— 

But One was there, who rose and said 
To the wild sea, be still! 


And the wind ceased—it ceased—that word 
Passed through the gloomy sky; 

The troubled billows *:new their Lord, 
And sank beneath his eye. 


And slumber settled on the deep, 
And silence on the blast, 

As when the righteous falls asleep, 
When death’s fierce throes are past. 


Thou that didst rule the angry hour, 
And tame the tempest’s mood, 
Oh! send thy Spirit forth in power, 

O’er our dark souls to brood! 


Thou that didst bow the billow’s pride, 
Thy mandates to fulfil,— 

So speak to passion’s raging tide, 
Speak and say,—Peace, be still! 





United States’ Circuit Court, Nov. 12. 
Reuben Moses, convicted of counterfeiting the 
notes of the United States Bank, was sentenced to 
an imprisonment of thirteen years; and his accom- 
plice, John W. Craig, to an imprisonment of six- 
teen years, 





A Cincinnati account of the 2d inst. mentions, 
that nearly forty miles of the Miami canal are now 
navigable, Boats had commenced running from 
Middletown to Howell’s basin, within four miles of 
thatcity. The line is completed to Cincinnati, but 
it is not expected it will be opened for navigation, 
until spring. 


A convention was held at New Lisbon (Ohio,) 
on the 2d day of October last, to take into consi- 
deration such means as may be found practicable 
to construct a canal by the route of Little Beaver 
and Sandy creeks, to connect the Ohio canal with 
the Pennsylvania canal—a large and respectable 
delegation appeared and took their seats. Among 
other measures adopted, a committee was appoint- 
ed to draft memorials to the legislatures of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, for an act of incorporation, with 
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such powers and privileges as may be deemed ne- 
cessary. 


At Lawrence’s tulip bed at Hampton, four bulbs 
of the Polyphemas tulip were sold for 50 guineas; 
and another gentleman was offered 100/. for one 

A singular trial took place at the late term of| called Louis XVI, in May last. 
the supreme court of Burke county, (N.C.) A 
man, estimated to be worth two hundred thousand 
dollars, was indicted and convicted, for the crime 
of forgery; and what renders it more remarkable, 
the amount for which he thus made shipwreck of 
reputation, was only thirty dollars. 
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If he who suffered to save us, had been in the 
smallest degree actuated by a vindictive spirit; it 
is difficult to conceive, how he could have wrung 
out the dregs of the cup of a which he 
drank for our sakes; or, in the hour of extremity, 
have pleaded, as he did, for the forgiveness of his 
crucifiers.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


Minds deeply employed in metaphysical re- 
searches, may be compared to venturous water- 
men, who sometimes try how much wind their 
skiffs will bear on the ocean, without oversetting. 
—Ibid. 


Importunity in prayer may be too much mixed 
with impatience, for the mind to retain the dis- 
tinction ever necessary to be made, between the 
suppliant, the boon requested, the benefactor, 
and the grant. A watchful, patient, filial depend- 
ance on the source of blessing, is of the nature of 
prayer; and cannot but be more acceptable to Him 
who seeth in secret, than the best form of words 
without it.—Jbid. 


Those afflictions which have their proper effect, 
and humble us into true resignation, are like storms 
which drive, rightly directed vessels, onward to 
their designed port.— did. 


The great, in affliction, bear a countenance 
more princely than they were wont; for it is the 
temper of highest hearts, like the palm-tree to 
strive upward, when it is most burthened.—Aphor- 
isms, by Sir Philip Sidney. 

An humble mind seldom exercises itself in great 
matters: its attention is to real requiri and 
these relate, for the most part, to the day of small 
things.—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 





Good Example.—The citizens of Hagerstown, in 
Maryland, held a meeting on the 3d inst. for the 
purpose of making arrangements for planting trees 
on the sides of the turnpike road, from that place 
to Funkstown. Thisis a proof of good taste, as well 
asattention to the comfort of travellers, that de- 
serves imitation, 





From the New York Courier. 

Purstc.—Doctor Wadd mentions a case of one 
Samuel Jessup, who died at the age of 65, in 1817. 
This man, in the course of 21 years, took 226,934 
pills, and 40,000 bottles of mixtures! He must 
have taken his pills instead of peas, with his din- 
ner, by the spoonful, and swallowed his mixtures 
from champaign glasses. We never heard of so 
complete a walking apothecary’s shop, as this same 
Samuel Jessup. 





The American Minister, A. Gallatin, had an in- 
terview with the Earl of Dudley, at the Foreign 
Office, on the Ist of October, whence the late ru- 
mour that he had embarked for the United States. 





It is stated in Hamburgh papers of 9mo. 29th, 
that the loss sustained by the town of Abo, by the 
late dreadful catastrophe, is estimated at no less 
than thirteen millions of rix dollars, A terrible fire 
took place at Shevelin, near Elberfield, on the 22d, 
forty houses were destroyed. 





Union of the Atlantic and the Sea.—The project 
of uniting the Rhine and the Danube, which was 
conceived and even commenced by Charlemagne, 
and submitted by General Dessoles to the attention 
of Bonaparte, when First Consul, is now reviving 
on the Continent. By the assistance of canals, a 
water communication would be opened, by the ac- 
complishment of this project, between the coun- 
tries of France, Germany, Holland, &c. and Persia, 
by means of canals between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian.— New Literary Gazette, 


Much talk on religious subjects may be compar- 
ed to great actions, which are pretty sure indica- 
tions of approaching bankruptcy.—Jbid, 


As every degree of hatred, envy, or contempt, 
entertained in the mind, must unavoidably cut off 
its communication with Divine good; surely no one 
in that state can be a fit instrument or channel of 
conveying it to another.—Jdid. 


We may be convinced by what passes in our 
minds, if we will but closely and dispassionately 
examine our motives to action, that mankind, in a 
state of nature, are universally governed by self- 
will; and this is not only in the gratification of 
their corrupt appetites, but even in the coercive 
restraints which, for mutual preservation, they 
impose upon each other. The perversity of the 
will is, indeed, the primary cause of defection and 
degeneracy in all moral agents: it is the strong 
man armed, that keeps the house; and, while he 
continues to possess it, all our endeavours are too 
much perverted by passion and prejudice, ever to 
reach the object we aim at; for, whatever our ra- 
tional discoveries of religion and moral truth may 
be, it isthe will that determines us to action—the 
resignation of the will is, therefore, the first step 
in true devotion:—hereby we escape from the in- 
fluence of the passions, commend ourselves to 
Divine mercy, and enjoy peace; the presentations 
of good and evil are then distinguishable, and 
strength is received to reject the one, and cleave 
to the other.—Jbid. 


Writings on religious subjects, serve the chris- 
tian traveller rather for the convincement of his 
understanding, than for the direction of his steps, 
and confirmation of his faith, They may promote 
outward fellowship and conformity, but a vital 
union of spirit, is only attained by attention and 
faithfulness to the principle of truth itself; hereby 
the members of the true Church, like the stones 
of the typical Temple, being prepared apart, ex- 
actly fit each other when brought together, and 
unite without jarring or noise,—Jbid, 





Rivalry—The competition between the rival 
steam boats, which ply between England and Ire- 
land is so great, that recently numbers of Irish la- 
bourers, returning from the great harvest, were 
conveyed from Liverpool to Newry, a distance of 
two hundred miles, for three pence each, and in 
some cases, three were taken for six pence. 





A late manifesto of the Emperor of Russia, orders 
a general levy of recruits in the whole empire of 
two in every 500 inhabitants, not excepting the 
Jews, who have formerly been exempt on payment 
ofa pecuniary tax. This levy, it is supposed, will 
produce a force of at least 150,000 men. 





Horticulture.—In perusing some late Horticultu- 
ral publications from England, a friend selected 
the following items for the National Intelligencer: 

Mr. Johnson, of Essex, has experienced the most 
decided advantage in using salt as an horticultural 
manure, particularly for bulbous flowers generally, 
and all kinds of Cape bulbs. He has proved that 
seedling tulip bulbs acquire their perfect colour 
sooner by the application of salt, which he also inva- 
riably uses as an ingredient in carnation compost, 
for the beauty of which flowers he is unrivalled. 
He usesa cubic inch of common salt to a square 


Conrad Loddige & Sons, nursery men, have, in 
their collection of plants, 1459 kinds of roses. 
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